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THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See 11 8S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; 
viii. 22, 81, 122, 164, 202, 242, 284, 324.) 


XVI.—FrRENcH EvIDENCE ABouT HARRI- 
son, CAREW, COOKE, AND PETERS. 


THE Gazette of Paris published on 12 Nov., 
1660, a special number (No. 131, pp. 1103- 
1118) giving an account of the trials of the 
English regicides. This number was re- 
printed in the Recueil des Gazettes, and is 
entitled as follows :— 

“Le procez de vingt huit des exceptez par 
Yamnistie générale que le Roy d’Angleterre a 
accordée & ses sujets; avec les particularitez de 
ia condamnation & exécution du Major Général 
Harrison, & des Sieurs Adrian Scroop, John 
Carew, Thomas Scot, Gregoire Clement, John 
Jones, John Cook & Henry [sic] Peters; le tout 





The ‘English gentleman” gives the 
following account of the behaviour of 
Harrison and Carew :— 

** Le 23, sur les dix heures du matin, ce dernier 
[Harrison] fut conduit sur un claye, depuis les 
prisons de Newgate jusques a la Place enfermée 
de barriéres ot estoit, autresfois, Charing Crosse, 
& ott lon avoit dressé un gibet pour son exécution. 
Aprés avoir dit plusieurs choses qui ne pouvoyent 
venir que d’une personne desespérée et tesmoignans 
son endurcissement dans sa faute, il fut pendu, la 
face tournée vers la salle des Banquets a White- 
hall, ot il avait inhumainement versé, avec les 
autres régicides, le sang précieux de nostre souve- 
rain. Lors qu il fut & demi-estraglé l'on coupa 
la corde et il fut éventré, ses entrailles brilées, sa 
teste séparée et le corps mis en quartiers qu’on 
remporta, sur la mesme claye, & Newgate, pour 
en estre disposé ainsi qu'il plaira & sa Majesté. 

“Le 24, le sieur Carew, ayant esté amené de 
la mesme facon en la place du supplice, apres 
avoir confessé qu’il avoit condamné le Roy et le 
reste de son accusation, fut executé, ainsi que le 
général Harrison.” 

It will be noticed that while this account 
corroborates generally all that the other 
witnesses state about Harrison, it gives no 
colour to the bogus ‘ Speeches and Prayers.’ 
The same remarks apply, with greater force, 
to the description of the end of Cooke and 
Peters :— 

** Le 26, ils furent conduits au supplice, ou le 
premier [Cooke] parut beaucoup affligé de son 
crime, et fit une tres-belle exhortation au peuple 
sur lobéissance et la fidélité que les sujets 
devoyent a leurs souverains, puis demanda 
pardon et les priéres 4 toute lassistance. Mais - 
Péters se comporta si indécemment en cette 
occasion; n’y faisant parestre, qu'une ridicule 
appréhension de la mort, que tout ce qu'il dist 
ne servit qu’a exciter 4 rire les spectateurs, qui 
regardérent son exécution comme une farce.” 

The account does not mention the be- 
haviour of any other of the regicides, and 
is very accurate in its description of the 
trials. 

I have been asked why no official account 
of the behaviour of the regicides executed 
in 1660 was printed. The answer to this 
question was given in the printed short- 
hand report of their trials, entitled ‘ An 
Exact and most impartial Accompt of the 
Indictment, Arraignment, Trial and Judg- 
ment, according to Law, of nine and twenty 
Regicides,’ &c., ascribed by Anthony & Wood 
to Heneage Finch. This report contains 287 
pages, and on p. 285 it is stated :— 

‘* For their [the regicides’] last discourses and 
rayers, as they were made in a crowd, and, there- 
ore, not possible to be taken exactly, so it was 

thought fit rather to say nothing than give an un- 
true account thereof, choosing rather to appear lame 
then to be supported with imperfect assistance.” 


This is one of the pages of this book omitted 


contenu en la lettre d’un gentil’homme Anglois.” | in ‘State Trials,’ in order to condone the 
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appearance of the fraud which I have sub- 
jected to so lengthy an examination. The 
spot, now marked by Charles I's statue, was 
very limited in area. Only Axtell and 
Hacker were executed at Tyburn. 

It is much to be hoped that a really 
critical edition of ‘State Trials’ will some 
day be given to the world, in which not only 
the ‘Speeches and Prayers,’ ‘ Depositions 
about the Fire,’ and other impostures will 
be wanting, but also the prefaces and con- 
clusions of the really genuine documents 
will be given in their integrity —as, for 
instance, the long introduction by the Rev. 
Wm. Hill, the informer, to the trial of Thos. 
Tonge and the rest, in 1662. There is not 
a volume but needs overhauling. 

J. B. WILLIAMS. 





CHARLES LAMB’S ‘‘CANCELLARIUS 
MAGNUS.” 
I 

For years students of Lamb have realized 
the need of an earlier authority for George 
Dyer’s nickname, ‘“ Cancellarius Magnus,” 
than Southey’s letter to Grosvenor Bedford 
of 22 March. 1817. In W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
‘Mary and Charles Lamb’* (1874, p. 202) 
this letter of Southey’s is,named as the 
authority, and the year as 1807 (sic). 
Mr. Lucas in his ‘ Life of Charles Lamb ’ 
(1905, i. 155) says that ‘‘ Lamb called Dyer 
*Cancellarius Major’ [sic]”; and, in his 
‘Works of Charles and Mary Lamb’ (1905, 
vi. 208), that “‘ Southey tells Grosvener [sic] 
Bedford in one of his letters that Lamb gave 
Dyer the title of Cancellarius Magnus.” 
Canon Ainger, however, in his ‘ Letters of 
Charles Lamb’ (1891, i. 326), gives the 
above reference correctly, and acknowledges 
his indebtedness for it to that man of 
accuracy and many findings, J. Dykes 
Campbell. Canon Ainger’s note runs :— 

‘* Writing to G. C. Bedford, 22d March, 1817, 
respecting one of his books then printing, Southey 
says, ‘Now, pray, be speedy with the cancels. 
On such an occasion Lamb gave G. Dyer the title 
—eo Magnus’”’’ (Letters of R. S., 
i. 428). 

In the thin quarto ‘ Biographical Memoir 
of John Rickman,’ by his son, a few copies 
of which were made up in 1841 from proof- 
sheets of The Gentleman's Magazine articles, 
for distribution among friends, mention is 
made, on the last page, of Rickman’s letters 
to and from Southey ; and the recollection 
of Rickman’s friendship for Dyer, and that 


* Lettered by the binder, in both large-paper 
and ordinary editions, ‘‘ Charles and Mary Lamb.” 








Dyer had been the means of making 
Rickman and Lamb known to each other, * 
fitting in, as it does, with this allusion to 
Rickman’s correspondence with Southey, 
is at least suggestive of a possible source 
of the information passed on by Southey to 
Bedford in 1817—that Lamb had dubbed 
Dyer ‘“ Cancellarius Magnus.”’ 


On 27 Dec., 1800, Lamb, it will be remem- 
bered, wrote to Manning :— 


*“ At length George Dyer’s phrenesis has come 
to a crisis; he is raging and furiously mad. 
I waited upon the heathen, Thursday was a 
se’nnight....he could not maintain his jumping 
mind in a right line for the tithe of a moment 
by Clifford’s Inn clock. He must go to the 
printer’s immediately—the most unlucky acci- 
dent—he had struck off five hundred impressions 
of his Poems, which were ready for delivery to 
subscribers, and the Preface must be expunged. 
There were eighty pages of Preface, and not till 
that morning had he discovered that in the very 
first page of said Preface he had set out with a 
principle of Criticism fundamentally wrong 
which vitiated all his following reasoning. The 
Preface must be expunged, although it cost him 
30/.—the lowest calculation, taking in paper and 
printing! In vain have his real friends remon- 
strated against this Midsummer madness. George- 
is as obstinate as a Primitive Christian—and 
wards —_ } scape = all thrusts with one un- 
answerable fence ;—‘ Sir, it’s of great c z 
that the orld is not misled !’ 8 ial 


On this same 27 Dec., 1800, Rickman 
wrote to Southey :— 


‘*G. Dyer has your letter. He dines with me 
to-day. I am about to attempt to persuade 
him not to cancel a long preface of 80 or 90 pages, 
which he has prefixed to a vol. of poems, printed 
but not published—and this, because forsooth, 
he thinks he has committed himself in some 
opinion given of some poet orother. Thus in this 
idle punctilio, he is likely to waste 20/. or 301..... 
But his exertion of a fanciful literary justice 
is honourable to him—TI wish it was not ex- 
pensive. He exhibits an obstinacy on this point, 
which I fear I shall not conquer.”’ 

There days later, in a continuation of the 
above, Rickman returned to the Dyer 
episode :— 

““T have a very pleasant neighbour opposite, 
C. Lamb....G. Dyer is miserable about 7 un- 
fortunate preface. I am quite vexed at his 
obstinacy. Lamb calls him Cancellarius Magnus, 
The Lord High Canceller.”’ 

The Rickman letter from which I have 
taken the above extract is to be found in 
a volume of considerable interest to all 
lovers of Lamb, ‘The Life and Letters of 
John Rickman,’ by Orlo Williams (Constable, 
1912); and it gives us what has been so long 





* Lamb wrote to Manning, 3 Nov., 1800: 
“*T have made an acquisition latterly of a pleasant 
hand, one Rickman, to whom I was introduced 
by George Dyer.” 
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wanting, the source of the information as 
to Dyer’s nickname, which Southey passed 
on to Bedford some seventeen years later. 
Tt also indicates the rapid growth of the 
friendship between Lamb and Rickman, 
and shows a common estimate of the foolish- 
ness of their over-conscientious friend Dyer, 
the result clearly of anxious conferences 
between them on the subject of the poet’s 
wilfulness. 
II. 


To the Theological Propositions submitted 
by him to Coleridge, Lamb should have 
added this other: Whether a “ canceller,”’ 
inflexible on his own account, can be touched 
by remorse on finding himself the innocent 
cause of a “ cancel”? by another ? 

By the destruction of his Preface, Dyer 
unwittingly helped to secure for himself 
immortality in the writings of Charles 
Lamb, the while his friends were pouring 
blame upon him for his conduct ; but that 
to him was due a subsequent considerable 
“cancel? by Lamb himself appears to be 
unrecognized by students of ‘ Elia.’ 

When Lamb first published his ‘ Oxford 
in the Vacation’ in The London Magazine 
for October, 1820, the essay contained some 
lines beginning, “ D. commenced life, after 
a course of hard study ’’—too many to print 
here, but well known to all having a more 
than superficial acquaintance with literary 
matters. Protests were entered against 
these passages, which were considered by 
some to be objectionable. The London 
Magazine gave official heed to complaining 
pens ; and Elia replied with kindly willingness 
to have “an error of judgment ”’ imputed, to 
him, or to be impeached of having “ set 
down too hastily ” ** the anecdote respecting 
Dr. ——.” 

This, however, is common knowledge, 
as also is Dyer’s letter to William King 
just after the publication of ‘ Oxford in the 
Vacation.’* Not so well known are (a) the 
‘Letter from Dr. Petre’ in Blackwood’s for 
May, 1821 (p. 141), with its reference to 
Elia’s 
“ribald treatment of G. D. (one of the most 
inoffensive men on the face of the earth) of which, 
to be sure, he had afterwards grace enough to be 
ashamed ”’ ; 
and (b) what Dyer himself wrote of the 
matter in 1823 in his ‘ Address to the Sub- 
scribers to the Privileges of the University 
of Cambridge.’ (in which, by the way, “C. 
Lambe [sic], Esq., India House,” figures in 





* Printed in The Mirror for 13 Nov., 1841, 
pp. 311-12. 





the ‘List of Subscribers ’). 
in the text (p. 9) are :— 

** What was formerly hinted in The Gentleman's 
Magazine about liberal terms was said to do justice 
to others, and to prevent inferences, which might 
be drawn, from the insinuations of an admired 
writer, in a popular magazine, under, indeed, the 
best feelings, and from the purest intentions, but 
with an imperfect knowledge of the writer's 
engagements, of the motives, by which he has 
been influenced, and of the circumstances in 
which he has been placed.” 

Following this, in a foot-note, Dyer con- 
tinues :— 

“The Essays entitled, Elia, have been since 
collected, and published in a volume, with the 
exceptionable, the very incorrect, and some rather 
too witty passages alluded to, suppressed. By 
the way, the Essay, entitled ‘ Oxford in the 
Vacation ’ should evidently be read as a Fiction. 
It may be questioned, whether the facetious 
Elia ever saw Oxford in his life. What, how- 
ever, he says of G. D. and his pursuits there is 
funny enough, when not too complimentary.” 
[Dyer’s own punctuation is here preserved. ] 

Notwithstanding all this, it is evident 
that the 1823 ‘Elia’ volume, when first 
printed, contained the ‘ Oxford in the Vaca- 
tion ’essay in the complete form in which it 
had appeared in The London Magazine, and 
that either Lamb’s own second thoughts, 
or the suggestion of some friend, caused the 
excision of the offending passages just 
prior to the binder’s putting up the sheets 
in boards. As a result, in the published 
volume, as we have it, the greater part of 
p- 25 and the whole of p. 26 present an 
unworkmanlike stretch of unprinted paper : 
and it will be found on computation that 
the suppressed matter would have exactly 
filled these unoccupied spaces. 

A copy of the 1823 ‘ Elia’ containing the: 
cancelled text would be, indeed, a biblio- 
graphical treasure to put the British Museum 
alongside of the volume of Dyer’s 1801 
‘Poems’ which contains the half-burnt, 
suppressed Preface, carry. ing the certificate: 
in Lamb’s handwriting, “‘ Snatch’d out of 
the fire.” J. Rocrers Rzes. 


Dyer’s words 





‘THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL,’ 
1763-1913. 
(See ante, pp. 321, 344.) 


Dr. Gray saw that under Lord Aberdeen’s 
Administration nothing was to be expected 
for Ireland from Parliamentary action, and 
he accordingly devoted his attention to 
local affairs. Having become a member of 
the reformed Corporation of Dublin in 1852. 
he put forth all his influence and that of 
his paper to secure pure water for the city. 
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Despite persistent opposition, he eventually 
obtained legislative sanction for the great 
Vartry water scheme, and carried it to com- 
pletion. For this he received the honour 
-of knighthood, and among his many services 
to his native land it will ever be remembered 
that he gave pure water to Dublin. 

Another public service rendered by The 
Freeman was its advocacy of the repeal of the 
Paper Duty, and Gray, at the request of my 
father, formed an Irish Association to work 
in connexion with my father’s Association 
in London. When my father, Cassell, and 
Vizetelly visited Ireland as a deputation 
from London, Gray received them with all 
his native cordiality, and by giving long 
reports in The Freeman of the meetings held, 
and by leading articles in his paper, did 
much to strengthen the cause in Ireland. 
On the repeal of the Paper Duty, Gray 
** achieved his ambition, and gave the public at the 
price of one penny the admittedly best daily news- 
paper in Ireland.” 

In 1865 Gray was elected for Kilkenny 
‘City, and represented that constituency 
until his death on the 9th of April, 1875. 
In the form of a Commission of Inquiry 
he had investigated the condition of the 
Established Church and its relations to- 
wards the Irish people, the results being 
published in The Freeman's Journal from 
time to time. 

Sir John was succeeded as proprietor of 
The Freeman's Journal by his son Edmund 
Dwyer Gray. In 1879 Ireland was again 
visited with famine, and Gray, being 
then Lord Mayor of Dublin, organized a 
fund for the relief of the distressed districts 
which amounted to 180,0007. In 1882 he was 
condemned by Judge Lawson to pay a fine 
of 300/. and to be confined for three months 
in Richmond Bridewell—where his father 
had been imprisoned with O’Connell forty 
years before. 

‘*The Freeman’s Journal had exposed the con- 
duct. of mayen f selected jurymen, who during a 
murder trial had been taken overnight to a hotel, 
and had spent the interval between listening to the 
evidence and returning a verdict of ‘Guilty’ in dis- 
sipation and horseplay. Judge Lawson’s sense of 
propriety was offended by Gray’s condemnation of 
this indecency. The public insisted upon marking 
its sense of the incident by paying the fine.” 

Edmund Dwyer Gray died on the 27th 
of March, 1888, at the early age of forty-two. 
He was a man of handsome presence and 
wide accomplishments, and his sudden death 
excited profound regret. 

‘* As a wise precaution for the future of the great 
journalistic interests which had grown to unex- 
ampled prosperity under his fostering care, he had 





in the previous year converted the business of The 
Freeman's Journal into a Limited Liability Com- 
pany, in which he retained the position of managing 
director with supreme control of the policy of the 
papers.” 

The shares were subscribed for six times 
over on the day the prospectus was issued. 

Gray died in stirring times. The first, 
Home Rule Bill had been defeated, and a 
sharp fall in prices was the signal for evic- 
tions. 

“*A Coercion policy was resolved upon by the 
Party that had been in negotiation with Parnell 
the previous year....... The Times began a series of 
articles under the title ‘ Parnellism and Crime.’...... 
The Freeman's Journal took an essential part in all 
the work, exposing every tyrannical act of the 
Coercionists, opening its columns for the defence of 
the evicted and of the cause, and supporting the 
Home Rule fight, which Gladstone gallantly led, 
with all its resources.” 

We are now brought to a period too 
recent to be treated in our columns. The 
history of The Freeman’s Journal is the 
history of Ireland for the past 150 years. 
The vicissitudes of the Irish people have 
been the vicissitudes of the paper, and it 
may be truly claimed for it that ‘so close 
a relationship between a newspaper and a 
people is rare, if not unique, in the history 
of the Press.’’ Not only has this relationship 
existed at home, but wherever Irishmen have 
gone The Freeman’s Journal has followed 
them. 

‘Froude tells somewhere in his ‘ Oceana’ 
how, when wandering in the Australian bush, 
beyond the tracks of civilization, he came upon 
a lonely rancher’s hut, and found there as the 
only memento of Europe amid the desert the 
coloured cartoons of The Weekly Freeman.” 

Among the contents of the Jubilee num- 
ber are the history of Irish education since 
1763; ‘Tobacco-Growing in Ireland,’ by 
Mr. William Redmond, M.P.; and ‘ An His- 
torical Survey of Trade and Commerce.’ 
Under the last heading high praise is 
justly accorded to Gaelic fine-art workers, 
who have laid under contribution older 
civilizations, and studied their metal-work, 
their enamels, and their manuscripts. The 
illuminated manuscripts of Ireland soon 
surpassed the work of the most cunning 
artists of the East; the triumph of Irish art 
in this direction is the ‘ Book of Kells,’ pre- 
served in Trinity College, Dublin. 

In metal-work Irish artificers were no 
less skilled. 

‘‘Their gold and enamel work has never been 
surpassed, and it is a significant comment on the 
relative culture of Britain at this early stage 
that, whereas the Dublin Museum possesses 
some five hundred gold ornaments weighing 
about 570 ounces, the great Pritish Museum has 
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only 20 ounces from England, Scotland, and | 


Wales. 

“In the pre-Christian era the foundations of 
these crafts were laid, but it would seem as if the 
inspiration necessary to bring out the best in 
the workers was wanting till the preaching of 
St. Patrick turned a whole people towards nobler 
ileals than the pagan priests had preached. 
The choicest examples of Irish metal-work— 
the Cross of Cong, the Ardagh Chalice of the ninth 
or tenth century, the Shrine of St. Patrick’s Bell 
—were produced under religious influence; the 
illuminated Gospels are our finest manuscripts, 
and in later times the noblest buildings that 
adorned the land were the temples of the new 
religion.” 

Munster must have been famous for 
its metal workers from the title of 
** King Cellachun of the lovely cups”; and 
the golden case that enclosed the Gospel of 
Columeille in 1000 was, for its splendour, 
‘“* the chief relic of the Western World.” 


There were schools for carvers eminent 
for skill, such as that of Holy Island on 
Lough Derg. One of the churches may 
date from the ninth century, five others 
from the tenth; finely sculptured grave- 
stones commemorate saints and scholars ; 
and the high cross, a monolith 10 ft. high, 
was set up as a memorial to King Flonn, 
about 914. Joun Couuins FRANCIS. 


(To be concluded.) 





HucuH Ricwu, FRANcIScAN, oB. 20 ApRIL, 
1534.—Having recently had occasion to 
consult Sir Sidney Lee’s article on Elizabeth 
Barton in the ‘ D.N.B..’ I was surprised to 
find the statement that “‘ Rich did not suffer 
the final punishment.’’ He was Guardian of 
the Friary at Richmond, and I can find no 
evidence that he did not suffer. On the 
contrary, all the evidence seems the other 
way. 

It is true that one of those condemned 
to death with Elizabeth Barton by the Act 
of Attainder, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 12, was 
pardoned; but he was Richard Master, 
Rector of Aldington, Kent (see ‘ Letters and 
Papers Hen. VIITI.,’ vol. vii.). It is curious 
that a similar error was made when a cata- 
logue of those who suffered under Henry 
VIII. was sent to Rome, only in that case the 
omitted name was that of Richard Risby. 
formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, | 
and Guardian of the Observant Friary at | 
Canterbury. Mr. Gillow, in his ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ wrongly calls Rich 








Guardian of Canterbury Friary, and says! 
that Master was executed. There seems to | 


be no doubt that both Franciscan Obser- 
vants suffered in the company of Elizabeth 
Barton, and of two Benedictine monks. 
Edward Bocking and John Dering, and one 
secular priest, Henry Gold, parson of St. 
Mary, Aldermanbury, London, and Vicar of 
Hayes, Middlesex, on 20 April (though The 
Grey Friars’ Chronicle gives the date as. 
5 May), 1534. JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A LeEtTTreR OF CHARLOTTE CoRDAY.— 
Readers of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘ Four 
Frenchwomen’ will remember the touching 
letter which the heroine addressed to her 
father on the eve of her execution, and which 
is reproduced in full in Mr. Dobson’s paper 
‘Charlotte Corday.’ An earlier letter will 
be offered for sale when the second portion 
of the wonderful Napoleon collection of 
Mr. William Latta of Philadelphia is dis- 
persed at the Anderson Galleries, New York. 
during the current month of November. 
This letter is described in the following extract 
from The Morning Post of 26 Oct. last :— 

“It was written on the morning of July 9, 
1793, just before leaving her home at Caen for 
Paris to assassinate Marat, and so, as she hoped, 
save her country from the terrible effect of the 
decree of May of that year. In it she tells her 
father, to whom it is addressed, that she is going 
to England ; her real purpose she confided in no. 
one. In her wallet were some toilet articles and 
money, a volume of Plutarch, and her Bible. She 
arrived in Paris by stage on July 11, and on the 
13th, contriving to get admittance to Marat, she 
stabbed him dead. On the 17th she was exe- 
cuted, having the previous day written to her 
father from the Conciergerie the letter, now 
in the archives of France, beginning ‘ Forgive me. 
my dear Papa, for having disposed of my exist- 
ence without your permission,’ the references in 
which to deceiving him were not understood 
until the present letter was discovered.” 

It may be hoped that this letter, which is 
justly described as being of extraordinary 
interest, may find a permanent resting-place 
by the side of its companion. 

W. F. PripEAvx. 


H. S. AsHBEE: “ Pisanus Fraxt.”—In an 
earlier volume of ‘N. & Q.’ (9 S. vi. 494) 
Mr. RautpH THOMAS, writing on the late 
Henry Spencer Ashbee, the well-known 
bibliographer, tentatively described his nom 
de guerre as “some play upon his own 
name.” If the origin of “‘ Pisanus Fraxi”’ 
eluded:so careful an observer as Mr. THOMAS, 
it is clearly not obvious to all. Ashbee 
turned the two syllables of his surname 
into Latin as Fraxinus Apis (an ash and a 
bee are displayed in a book-plate of his). 
and then formed the anagram “ Pisanus 
Fraxi.”’ EDWARD BENSLY. 
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Cot. Exizeus Burcrs.—As long ago as 
1868 the late Wit~t1am H. WHITMORE, a 
noted Boston historical, genealogical, and 
antiquarian scholar, asked (4 8. i. 100) :— 

‘**Colonel Eliseus Burgess.—Who was this gentle- 
man, Commission Governor of Massachusetts, 
March 17, 1714-5? He sold his appointment to 
Colonel Shute, in April, 1716; and Mar 9, 1719, 
he, or a namesake, was made Resident at Venice.” 
This request met with no response. Infor- 
mation about Burges will be found in the 
Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, xiv. 360-72, 389; xvii. 60-62. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Torr or LEEKE, co. StTAFFoRD.—The 
entry of the marriage of a Richard Toft 
of Leeke, co. Stafford, to Sarah Clayton of 
Cambridge, 22 March, 1693, at All Saints’, 
Cambridge, in the ‘ Cambs Parish Registers,’ 
vol. iv., 1911, may be worth!recording in 
“N. & Q.’ as interesting to pottery collectors. 

T. JESSON. 


Leprosy oF Houses. (See 9 S. iii. 409, 
497.)—Fourteen years ago I wrote a query 
on this subject, it being stated on Hebrew 
authority that no instance of this phenome- 
non had occurred. The replies were un- 
satisfactory. But an interesting letter from 
the Rev. Walter Crick of Chichester (The 
Guardian, 17 Oct. last) cites an instance of a 
cottage whose damp walls were discoloured 
“* with hollow strakes, greenish or reddish,”’ the 
successive occupants of which were attacked 
by cancer. In view of the directions pre- 
scribed in Leviticus, the topic appears to 
be of more than merely medical interest. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


A Bonemian “ Prep Pirer.”’—In rollick- 
ing verse Browning has told the tale of the 
Hameln piper and his irresistible instru- 
ment. Among the Cechy there is a wide- 
spread legend of a hero Svanda Dudak 
(Svanda the piper, Cech dudka, Russian 
duda, German Dudelsack, whose stumpfe 
Nase is introduced by Goethe into the golden 
wedding of Oberon and Titania in * Faust ’), 
of equal powers, but witha different history. 
In some versions he is a humble farm- 
Jabourer or shepherd who receives from 
a beggar (Christ or St. Peter in disguise) a 
charmed pipe, with which he compels a 
waytarer (monk, mayor, Jew, or his miserly 
master) to perform an involuntary dance 
into a thorny thicket. For this exploit the 
piper is sentenced to death, and when on 
the gallows he asks and receives permission 
to play for the last time, charms the whole 





company into dancing, and effects his 
escape. 

Another version is that Svanda, under the 
influence of beer, played to am uncanny 
company who repaid him with gold, but 
when he thanked them with Zaplat Pan Buh 
(God reward you) or Pozehnej? Pan Buh 
(God bless you), the whole scene vanished, 
and Svanda found himself on the gallows 
instead of in an illuminated dancing-hall. 
In this story he sometimes remarks, being 
thirsty, that farmers regale a musician with 
beer, whereupon a mask offers him a silver 
cup of wine. Svanda drinks, pronounces 
thanks as above, the company disappear, 
and he is on the gallows with the cup, 
with which he hurries home to sleep. On 
waking Svanda finds the cup is marked with 
the arms of the neighbouring nobleman, but 
as no inquiry is raised he retains it in memory 
of his adventure. 


Svanda is credited with the invention 
of the large bag with two pipes. One 
tradition is that he was the son of a 
demi- goddess whose jealous rival tried 
to destroy him as Juno would have 
destroyed the infant Hercules. She incited 
evil spirits to dance to his pipe until, be- 
wildered by their gyrations, the piper 
staggered beneath the gallows prepared for 
his end, which had to be accomplished 
before midnight. At the right moment his 
mortal lady-love stepped up and touched 
Svanda, and thus the spell was broken and 
the baffled demons dispersed. 


The traditional home of Svanda Dudak 
is Strakonice, in the beautiful Sumava 
(Bohmerwald) region, where, a native tells 
me, his memory is proudly preserved. After 
his experience Svanda is said to have hung 
his pipe in the church for good, but I am 
not sure if the local inhabitants care to be 
asked if it is still to be seen. I have before 
me Adolf Heyduk’s poem, in which the story 
is laid at Domazlice (Taus).* When the 
piper obtains leave to play on the gallows, 
the whole crowd, high and low, mingle in a 
variety of Bohemian dances. Thus the 
count starts on the Povrislo (straw band) 
with the head thresher’s wife, and the lackey 
leads the countess to the Valecka (cylinder). 
An old Jew with the priest’s servant dances 
the Kaplan (priest), and the stately priest 
breaks into the Zidak (Jew) with the cook. 





* Here the Emperor Henry III. of Germany was 
defeated in 1040; Prokop and his Hussites beat 
Sigismund’s host in 1431; in 1695 the peasant 
Kozina, head of the Chods, was executed for 
resisting encroachments of the nobility. 
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Among the dances enumerated are the 
minuet, Tyrol, Sedlak (peasant), Myska 
{little mouse), Baba (grandmother), and 
Jocal measures. 


J. K. Tyl, who wrote the national hymn 
Kdedomov muj ? (Where is my home ?) com- 
posed a popular opera, ‘ Strakonicky Dudak’ ; 
Karel Bend] treated the same theme; and a 
German version is ‘ Die Dorfmusikanten.’ A 
satirical journal bears the name of Svanda 
Dudak. He wears yellow, but not the 
motley garb of the Pied Piper. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham. 


JOHN BELLAMY, 1755-1842, TRANSLATOR 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—Four years ago 
I inquired (see 10 8S. xii. 229) for biographical 
matter concerning this author supple- 
mentary to that which I already possessed, 
but, having received none, I have had to 
content myself with penning the brief 
article which appears in The New-Church 
Magazine for August and September last. 
On the publication of the prospectus of 
the new translation in 1814, and especially 
when, in 1818, the Book of Genesis was 
issued, Bellamy became the object of fierce 
attack by theologians of all ranks and of 
every school. Indeed, throughout the 
second and third decades of the nineteenth 
century he seems to have been one of the 
best-abused religious writers, but he has, 
nevertheless, eluded the grasp of the 
‘D.N.B.,’ which portrays many a less 
worthy man. My editor has, I may add, 
prefixed a portrait of Bellamy. The pub- 
lication of this article has resulted in my 
receiving a correction sufficiently important 
to justify these few additional lines. I 
stated that only seven parts (out of ten) 
of the new translation appeared, but I have 
now before me a copy of Part VIII., dated 
1841, and completing the work to the 
end of Canticles, on p. 1368. Bearing in 
mind the two sections published post- 
humously in 1863-7, it now appears that the 
only portions of Bellamy’s translation of the 
Old Testament which have not yet been 
printed are Isaiah to Ezekiel, Hosea to 
Amos, Zechariah and Malachi. 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 


Earuiest Raiwway.—On 1 Jan., 1756, 
Abiah Darby recorded in her diary: “ First 
Waggon of oe came down the Railway,” 
in Coalbrookdale (Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society, April, 1913, p. 83). The 
first instance in ‘ O.E.D.’ is of 1776. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LirE oF Lord MANSFIELD.—I am collect- 
ing materials for a Life of the above. I 
should be glad of any information not gener- 
ally accessible as to his early career, par- 
ticularly at Perth Grammar School and West- 
minster, beyond what Campbell gives, and 
also as to his long vacation abroad in 1730. 
Any errors in Holliday, Campbell. and other 
standard sources I should be glad to have 
pointed out. Campbell himself corrects 
previous writers as to Murray having been 
‘“caught young” by England. He came 
across the border long after the tender 
age of three. Particulars of his first love- 
affair would be acceptable; also of his 
relations with Wilkes, of whom he, in later 
years, is said to have expressed to Mr. 
Strachan a high opinion—not, I fear, reci- 
procated. Eric R. WATSON. 

36, Claverton Street, S.W. 


Sm Henry Manwayrine’s ‘ SEAMAN’S 
DicTionaRy.’—Can any of your readers 
kindly help me to identify an edition of 
the above published by Joseph Moxon in 
1666? In Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica ’ 
mention is made of three editions: 1644, 
1666, and 1670. I have seen copies of the 
first and third, but have not succeeded in 
tracing a copy of the 1666 edition. On 
p. 98 of Clavel’s ‘ Catalogue of Books printed 
in England since the Fire of London in 
1666 to 1695’ I find the following: “ Main- 
waring’s Seaman’s Dictionary. J. Moxon.” 
Joseph Moxon (1627-1700), hydrographer 
and mathematical instrument maker, shortly 
after 1660 had a shop “ At the sign of the 
Atlas’ on Ludgate Hill, where. Timperley 
records, “he suffered materially by the 
great fire of London.” As the 1644 edition 
was printed for John Bellamy, and the 1670 
edition for Benjamin Hurlock, the entry in 
Watt, I presume, refers to the edition 
published by Moxon. I am engaged on the 
life of the author, and should be grateful 
if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could furnish me 
with a transcript of the title-page or any 
other bibliographical details. A copy of 
the work not being forthcoming, I assume 
that it was printed just prior to the Great 
Fire, and not subsequently as the title of 
Clavel’s ‘ Catalogue ’ indicates. 

G. E. MANWARING. 





Q. V. 
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REGISTERS OF St. Mary-LE-Bow ParisH, 
CHEAPSIDE.—The Registers are now being 
printed by the Harleian Society, and there 
is missing the Register 1631 to 1653. Mr. 
Bradford. who was appointed Rector in 
1693, found it missing in 1697. 

Is there any possibility of tracing it ? 

It might well be that it was lost in the 
Great Fire, when apparently the other 
Registers were saved. 

FE. L. Trustram, Vestry Clerk. 

61, Cheapside, E.C. 

GARIBALDI : REFERENCE WANTED. — 
Some years ago I read an article which pur- 
ported to be the reminiscences of an English- 
woman in Italy during the War of Libera- 
tion. I think that it appeared either in 
Harper's or The Century Magazine, but I 
am not sure of this. The writer gave an 
account of a very hard winter, when she 
sent to England for warm materials and 
made clothes for the poor. Presently the 
Austrian police accused her of helping the 
insurgents. She denied this, saying that 
she acted only out of charity; but they 
replied that she must be a friend of Cari- 
baldi, for she was giving people red shirts. 
She then remembered that she had ordered 
a quantity of red flannel from England, 
without any thought of its political signifi- 
cance. 

There was another horrifying story of a 
young man who died of cold in an Austrian 
prison. 

I should be very much obliged to any one 
who could give me the reference for this 
article or story, and who could tell me 
whether it was truth or fiction. 

M. H. Dopps. 


‘THE TRIBUNE’ (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 
—TI should be glad to have some information 
concerning this publication and the writers 
for it. The volume in my possession is 
stated to have been “ Printed at Dublin: 
London Reprinted....1729.” It is in two 
parts, containing twenty-one numbers. and 
at the end “ An Epistle to His Excellency 
John Lord Carteret, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. By the Rev. Dr. Delany,” and 
a Latin poem by William Dunkin. 

J. DE L. 


FLorA MACDONALD’S JAILER.—Where was 
the house of Mr. Dick, the Messenger, in 
which Flora Macdonald and other Jacobite 
prisoners were housed in 1746 ? 

J. M. Burtocg. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W 





GENERAL Wotre.—I am most anxious to 
obtain information on matters which I was: 
unable to clear up in my ‘ Life and Letters. 
of General Wolfe ’ (1909), viz. :— 

1. Is anything known, or does any docu- 
ment exist, of Major Walter Wolfe of Dub- 
lin, the General’s devoted uncle ? 

2. Have the General's two aides-de-camp. 
Capt. (afterwards General Sir) Hervey 
Smyth and Capt. Thomas Bell, any living 
representatives ? 

3. Information wanted concerning Thomas 
Fisher of Axe Yard, Westminster, Wolfe's 


army agent. Also of 
4. Robert Wright, Wolfe's biographer 
(1864) BrcKies WILLSON. 


Clifton, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 


TARRING. — There ‘is a Tarring- Neville 
near Newhaven. Tarring Peverel—or, as it 
is now called, West Tarring—near Worthing. 
was originally known as “ Terringe.”” Can 
any one tell me at what date the change of 
spelling was made ? 

One of the vicars of West Tarring is 
said to have been Simon de _ Terringes. 
Is it known if any others adopted the 
name ? 

“ Tarring ’’ was known as a patronymic 
about 1700 in Holbeton and Totnes, South 
Devon. Its variants were Tarrin and 
Torring. Is anything known of it in that 
district at an earlier date than 1700? G. 


Otp Stortes Soucnt For.—Two stories 

I read many years ago I should like to find 
again. 
“1. About 1863-5, not later. A young 
man with lofty ideals of social sincerity pro- 
vokes his companions to bet him that he 
cannot stick to the unvarnished truth for 
three days. He takes the bet, and within 
twelve hours (I believe) is discharged by 
his employer for telling customers the truth 
about goods, discarded by his sweetheart for 
refusing to say he thinks her the prettiest 
girl of his acquaintance, and disinherited 
by his uncle for declining to admit that he 
should be inconsolable for the old man’s 
death; in a few more he is lodged in a 
lunatic asylum as of unhinged mind. He 
comes out with flying colours, owing to 
the author’s optimism. The story was 
probably English, though I saw it in an 
American periodical. 

2. A few years later; I think about 1873, 
possibly as early as 1869. This was cer- 
tainly English, and a burlesque of boisterous 
humour. A young married couple quarrelled 
and wished a divorce, but could not legally 
obtain one; so it was decided that the 
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bridegroom should destroy all evidence of 
the marriage. This involved stealing and 
burning * the parish register, and poison- 
ing or otherwise removing the clergyman, 
clerk, and all other witnesses. Then it was 
discovered that a group of Sunday-school 
children had been present; so the bride- 
groom disguises himself as an old patriarch, 
and, winning local confidence by months of 
active benevolence, takes the children on 
a river picnic and scuttles the boat, leaving 
them to drown while he escapes. But 
these brilliant feats have so won the bride’s 
admiration that she falls in love with the 
man afresh, as he with her, and they are 
reunited. Forrest MorGan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE BENNETTS OF WALLHILLS, LEDBURY, 
HEREFORD.—There is in the possession of 
my family an almanac diary of a George 
Bennett, born at Wallhills, Ledbury, with 
entries chiefly relating to farm accounts 
from 1704 to 1708. One of these reads 
as follows (though my transcription may 
be somewhat at fault, owing to the Eliza- 
bethan form of writing, &c.) :— 

Memorandum of ye Land that belawng to ye new 
houes in Ledbury and the Rent that my grand- 


fathare paid for them :— 
For ye new Street med. .. aC -- 18.00.0 
For ye mote med .. ae oe -- 22.00.0 
For 80 acores of Tellieg .. a -- 20.00.0 
For ye Grove -- 06.00.0 
For Buertos (? Burfosse) Archat . -- 04,.00.0 
For ye Mell med .. -- 05.00.0 
For Barbases (? Bearbaiting) med -- 05.00.0 
For ye Hould Landes by Grasspet fild .. 01.10.0 
For ye Archat ~ 07.00.0 
For Houes —_— w ich w as youest | to 

be set . oe 06.00.0 


I pmer be much leulahi red any local 
antiquary or genealogist who would assist 
me in determining the precise name and 
location of this ancestor’s holding. Does 
the description apply to the “‘ Upper Estate,” 
Wallhills? I may add that a Richard 
Bennett owned Wallhills as freeholder prior 
to 1552, and settled it by deed that year 
upon his son Edward. I have most of the 
printed references to the Bennetts of Wall- 
hills, Ledbury, but would much relish any 
further information that could be afforded 
me ARTHUR L. BENNETT. 

Ww estmount, Montreal. 


INDIAN QuERIEs.—Can any reader en- 
lighten me (1) as to the scientific names of 
the following Indian plants: Vata tree, 
Gangapatra; and (2) as to where one can 
obtain a preparation of mica called ‘‘ Sahasra 
putita abhra’”’ ? RENIRA. 


RicHarD Moressy, ARCHDEACON OF LON- 
pDoN.—Richard Moresby, LL.B., held some 
benefices in London diocese, and was a 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s from 1427, and 
Archdeacon of London from 1430/31 until 
1442/3, in which year he became Rector of 
Bringhurst in Lincoln diocese (Hennessy, 
‘Novum Repertorium ’). On 9 Feb., 1429, 
he was a party to a fine of Allington and 
other manors in Kent levied by Thomas 
Moresby and Eleanor his wife. In 1431 
Roger Heron, clerk, Richard Moresby, 
clerk, and John Darell presented John Disse 
to the Rectory of Allington (Register of 
Bishop Langdon, Rochester). Elizabeth, 
widow of Richard, Lord Grey of Codnor, 
in her will, dated Stamford, 7 April, 1445, 
mentions ‘‘ Richard Morsby, clerk,” as one 
of her feoffees (Gibbons’s ‘ Early Lincoln 
Wills,’ p. 168). Can any one supply any 
other information about Richard Moresby 
or his family? Is he to be identified with 
Richard Moresby, Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, who died in 1462 ? G. B. 


Coxtirns’s Bower at Hottoway.—‘ The 
Morning Walk; or, City Encompass’d,’ 
London, 1751, has many interesting allu- 
sions to London buildings, sites, and nota- 
bilities. The following (pp. 38-9) affords 
a slight addition to our knowledge of a 
well-known writer :— 

Sometimes to Collin’s [sic] Bow’r, I take a walk 

And there instruct myself in honour’s rise, 

And in a mirror view the noble man, 

Who ’s fill’d with innate glory, virtue’s crown. 

Honour is merit, not inheritance. 

A foot-note identifies ‘‘ Collins ”’ as “‘ Author 
of the Peerage of England, at Holloway. 
This is Arthur Collins (1690-1760), w rho 
gave up his business in Fleet Street 7 1716, 
and ultimately died at Battersea. I shall 
be greatly obliged for any further informa- 
tion on his residence at Hollow ay. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


ABRAHAM EZEKIEL EzEKIEL.—I shall be 
grateful if any reader can give further 
information than is to be found in the 
‘D.N.B.’ about the Exeter engraver 
Abraham Ezekiel Ezekie!}. H. STone. 


REFERENCES WANTED.—l. In a private 
letter dated in 1834 is the following: ‘ Like 
Manuel Ordonnez, who grew rich by attend- 
ing to the affairs of the poor.” 

2. In a description of a tour in Ireland in 
1831 there is a reference to “a guide or 
botherby.” Reference to authorities will be 





gratefully received. J.C. F. 
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‘Guy Livincstone.’—There is a reprint 
of this novel by G. A. Lawrence in the 
‘‘ Half-Forgotten Series ’’ (Routledge, 1903), 
with an Introduction by G. A. Baker, M.A. 
But had not the book a sub-title of ‘ Or 
Thorough’? There is no mention of it 
either on the title-page or in the Introduc- 
tion. I should be grateful if ‘N. & Q.’ 
readers could put me right on this point. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


YORKSHIRE PLAcE-NAMES.—I am anxious 
to learn the etymology of the following 
Yorkshire place-names: Birstwith, Ripley, 
Hampsthwaite, Clint, Felliscliffe, Wreaks, 
Burnt-Yates, Hartwith, Winsley, Darley, 
and Dacre. 

I have already consulted several works 
with reference to Wreaks, but in none of 
them has such a place been mentioned. It 
is a tiny village adjoining Birstwith in the 
Nidd Valley. Cari. T. WALKER. 

Mottingham, Kent. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE IN THE 
SEVENTIES.—In what book or books can one 
find an account of the performances at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1876, 1877, and 1878 
—also critiques of the old comedy revivals 
at the Imperial (Aquarium) Theatre under 
Miss Litton? Ihave Dutton Cook’s ‘ Nights 
at the Play.’ No L.-2. 

[We would suggest in the first instance recourse 


to the files of the principal newspapers, to be seen 
_ at any Public Library.] 


DRYDEN’s ‘ Parnassus’ ?—I picked up 
lately a copy of Poole’s ‘ English Parnassus,’ 
published 1657, with the initials ‘‘ J" D"” 
on the title-page. Could any of your readers 
help me to decide whether or not the auto- 
graph is Dryden’s ? 

Avary H. Forses. 


PRAGELL Famtity. (See 8 S. ii. 308; 
viii. 315.)—The will of John Pragle or 
Pragell of Barham, Kent, proved 1676, 
mentions his brothers Nicholas and Clement, 
the latter of ‘“‘ Westham in the county of 


Essex.” Are there any traces of the family 
at West Ham ? R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


QUARTERMAINE.—I should be glad to 
obtain from any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ par- 
ticulars concerning Dr. William Quarter- 
maine, his descent and family. He was the 
physician to King Charles II., and accom- 
panied the Earl of Ormond through Suffolk 
in 1658, during the Protectorship. His 
arms are given by Guillim as “ Argent, a 





fess sable between four hands dexter, 
couped and erect, gules.”” I should also be 
pleased to receive information about Guy 
Quaterman (v. ‘ Calendar Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem’) and Thomas Quartermain, who 
occurs in the ‘ Writs of Parliament.’ It is 
very difficult to find out matters of this kind 
in New Zealand, as the libraries are very 
small and no public records are available. 
NEw ZEALAND INQUIRER. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 
Stern men with empires in their brains. 
Roosevelt, ‘The Strenuous Life.’ 

I have not been able to find the source of 
this quotation, which appears in Roosevelt’s 
book, and have applied in vain to several 
scholars of my acquaintance. I therefore 
take the liberty of addressing myself to you 
for kind help and explanation, by means of 
your excellent periodical. 

R. ACKERMANN, Ph.D. 

Royal Realgymnasium, Nuremberg. 


GENERAL Epwarp W. Brappocx.—I 
would be obliged if I could be placed in 
communication, for historic purposes, with 
the representatives of the above officer, who 
was killed at the Monongahala in 1755. 

Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 

[At ante, p. 50, our correspondent Mr. F. 
ROBERTSON SMITH states that he is a descend- 
ant of General Braddock. ] 


1. ‘“ BaRRING-ouT.”—I am anxious to 
obtain an account of a typical barring-out 
of the old schooldays. (I have the refer- 
ences in ‘N. & Q.’) 

2. BENEFIT OF CLERGY.—I also wish to 
find an account of, or reference to, either 
a boy or girl pleading “ benefit of clergy.” 

I shall take it as a great favour it your 
correspondents will kindly answer direct to 

(Dr.) CouRTENAY DUNN. 

Torquay. 


WIx11AM Srmson.—lIs anything known of 
William Simson, carver, of Ratcliff Highway, 
who was admitted a member of the Drapers’ 
Company in 1779, and apprenticed to 
Samuel Thompson, citizen and draper, of 
Ratcliff Highway, carver ? 

Where did he live ? when did he die? 
and where was he buried? Is anything 
known of his work? Was he a native of 
London ?_ I believe he was living in Rat- 
cliff Highway in 1800. Any information 
concerning him or his family will be wel- 
come. J. TURNER. 

Llysfaen, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
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Replies. 


THE IDENTITY OF EMELINE DE 
REDDESFORD. 


(11 S. viii. 66, 171, 253.) 


I trust Mr. Sr. CrarrR BADDELEY will 
excuse the delay in my expressing my 
thanks to him for his interesting reply at 
the second of the above references, but I 
delayed doing so in the hope that there might 
be some further communications in your 
columns upon the subject to answer, to 
the writers of which I might, at the same 
time, acknowledge my indebtedness. None 


such having appeared, however, I will no 
longer postpone thanking him, and I trust 
he will forgive me if I also take this oppor- 
tunity of offering a few remarks upon some 
of his statements. 
| Before doing so, however, it is necessary 
to draw his attention to the pedigree below, 
which has reached me, through a friend, from 
Lord Walter FitzGerald in reply to my 
| original communication, because upon that 
pedigree some of the comments I am ventur- 
ing to make are based. 

Possibly Lord Walter's name is not un- 
known to your correspondent as that of a 
very enthusiastic antiquary in all matters 
relating to Kildare. This pedigree is as 
follows :— 





The descendants of Walter de Riddlesford, Baron of Bray. 


Amabilis (filia Henrici)= Walter de Riddlesford,= 


FitzHenry, Baron of Bray, co. Wick- 

? sister of Meiler Fitz- low, and Lord of Kilkea 

Henry, Justiciar of and Dysart (now Castle) 
Treland 1199-1203. Their Dermot, co. Kildare, 


liv. 1237, t ante 1244 
(according to Archdall’s 
edition of Lodge’s 
* Peerage of Ireland,’ 
vol. i. p. 120, he died 
in 1243). 


father Henry was a 
natural son of King 
Henry I. by the Princess 
Nesta, daughter of Rhys 
ap Tudor, Prince of 
South Wales. 
(Gilbert’s ‘ Register of 
St. Thomas’s Abbey, 

Dublin,’ p. 369.) 


=Alianore de William de-=Ela D’Evereux, 


Viteri. Leserense, | d. ood bone of 
tg 6 . rio lham, 
pap ein: Salisbury, 2nd Earl of 
p. 105.) a natural | ng gg 
son of King! by his wife, 
Henry II. Alianor de 
“by the Fair | Vitrei. 


Rosamond _ | (Burke's ‘ Extinct 
de Clifford.” | Peerage,’ p. 167.) 
(Burke's ‘ Extinct | 
Peerage,’ under | 
* D’Evereux.’) 





Robert de=-Ela de Riddlesford, Lesceline de Verdon,=Hugh (son of=Emelina de=c. 1243 Stephen 














Marreis, or | the second d. of Bertram Hugh) de Riddles- de Longespee, 
Mariscis, | daughter. de Verdon. er ford, | Justiciar of 
brother of | Died before i Constable of _theeldest | Treland in 
Geoffrey, | herhusband. : | Ireland, daughter, | _ 1259. 
——, | 5 ong ) / and a of liv. 1276. | Slain in 1260. 

of Ireland. | 1tz- ster. 
+e. 1240. | Gerald, | + 1242, 

Baron of H 
Naas, co. 
Th Kildare. j | | 

Ebulo de=Christiana de \==Maud or Roger la=-Ela de Longe-_ Maurice=Emelina de 
Geneve, Mariscis, Walter de | Matilda Zouche. | spee. FitzGerald, ; Longespee, 
liv. 1253. only a pn oiar- + 1285. a ag liv. 1306. 

and heir, oO q fs) aly, 
liv. 1305. Connaught, | | | ancestor of | 
and Earl | the Earls of 
of Ulster Kildare 
oe J | me Dukes 
+ 1271. { | oO inster. | 
His widow was | +12 | 
Evelina, d. of | | 
John Fitz- | | 
Geoffrey, | | 
Justiciar of | | 
Ireland in 1245. | | | 
aA a 
Sources of information :— 
Burke's ‘ Extinct Peerage.’ Gilbert's ‘ Viceroys of Ireland.’ 


Calendars of Documents, Ireland. 
G. H. Orpen's ‘The Earldom of Ulster,’ Jot 


G. 


H. Orpen’s ‘ Song of Dermot and the Earl.’ 
urnal R.S.A. Ire., vol. for 1913, p. 33. 
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I will now offer the few comments I 
propose making upon your correspondent’s 
interesting article. 


Mr. St. Cratr BADDELEY states that the 
wife of Walter de Reddesford, alias de 
Riddlesford, has not been identified. 


From the above pedigree he will see the 
name—or, rather, the names—of both 
Walter’s wives (for he married twice, the 
second wife being the mother of his issue), 
and doubtless it will be a satisfaction to 
Mr. St. CratR BADDELEY to notice further 
that his surmise—that Walter’s daughter 
Emeline was Hugh de Laci’s second wife—is 
confirmed. 


IT now come to what, to my mind, is a 
very important statement of your corre- 
spondent, namely, that “there is no proof 
....that Bertram and Rose de Verdon had 
a daughter.” 


It has hitherto been a belief in the Verdon 
family that Lesceline was Bertram de 
Verdon’s daughter, a belief which finds sup- 
port in Lynam’s ‘The Abbey of St. Mary, 
Croxden, Staffordshire,’ Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerage,’ and in the above De Riddlesford 
pedigree, in which it is distinctly stated 
that Lesceline was Bertram de Verdon’s 
daughter. 


As this Bertram had no issue by his first 
wife, Maud de Ferrers, it follows that, if 
Lesceline was his daughter, Rose de Verdon 
was her mother. Doubtless your corre- 
spondent is correct, assuming that Bertram 
and Rose were her parents, in stating that 
Lesceline ‘“‘must have been twenty years 
and more of age at Bertram’s death in 
1192." Lord Walter in a covering letter 
writes that “ the dates of Lesceline’s marriage 
and death are unknown.” May not addi- 
tional evidence that Lesceline was the 
daughter of Bertram and Rose de Verdon be 
deduced from the extracts from the ‘ Calen- 
dar of Documents relating to Ireland’ 
which I submitted at the first of the above 
references ? These show that  Lesceline 
on her marriage to Hugh de Laci held cer- 
tain lands of the fee of Nicholas de Verdon, 
Bertram and Rose de Verdon’s acknowledged 
son; and had not Lesceline been Nicholas’s 
sister, would such lands have been found 
forming part of her dowry on her marriage 
to the Earl of Ulster ? 


That these lands were held by Lesceline 
of the fee of Nicholas de Verdon, and how 
they came to pass from her husband, Hugh 
de Laci, to his brother Walter de Laci, is 
shown from the following passage in the 
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Carew MSS., ‘The Book of Howth,’ p. 416, 
namely :— 

“Grant to Walter de Lacy, for three years, of 
the Castlef[s] of Karrickfergus, Antrim, and Rath, 
all the land which Hugh de Lacy had in Ulster, 
the Castle of Nober and whatever he held of the 
marriage [portion] of Celina [Lesceline] his wife, 
and of the fee of Nicholas de Verdon, with the 
Castle of Carlingford, &c.; all which the said 
Walter or Gilbert his son, or any other who shalt 
be his heir, shall surrender to the King without 
difficulty. 9 Hen. III. [1224].” 

I have no evidence at present to show 
whether the lands which formed part of 
Lesceline’s marriage portion were in the 
possession of Nicholas prior to the death. 
in 9 R. I. (1197), of Thomas his brother, 
whose heir he is recorded to have been, or 
whether they formed part of the estates 
then inherited; but, if the latter, as was 
probably the case, that year or the following 
may reasonably be taken as the earliest 
date at which Lesceline married Hugh de 
Laci, she being then, based upon your 
correspondent’s calculation, c. 25 years of 
age or over, and Hugh, said to have been 
born c. 1167, c. 30 years old. From the 
‘ Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland ” 
and the above extract it is quite clear that 
Hugh still held Lesceline’s lands in 1224, or 
circa eight to twelve years after her death, 
for, according to your correspondent, Hugh 
married secondly c. 1212-16. 


Such is the evidence we possess in support 
of the contention that Lesceline de Verdon 
was the daughter of Bertram and Rose de 
Verdon. 

We have now, however, to consider the 
identity of Lesceline from a different point 
of view. 

Within the last day or two I have had 
brought to my notice a contribution to 
The Genealogist, New Series, xv. 3-4, from 
the pen of Mr. J. Horace Round, in which 
he makes the suggestion that Josceline, a 
daughter of Thomas de Verdon above 
mentioned (of whose existence I was pre- 
viously unaware, having always understood 
that Thomas died s.p.: Burke's ‘ Extinct 
Peerage,’ 1840 ed., p. 534), may be identical 
with Lesceline de Verdon, wife of Hugh de 
Laci, Earl of Ulster, a suggestion which he 
makes upon the discovery in the Gormans- 
ton Register, p. 189b, of an ‘‘ Indentura de 
maritagis Josceline filie Thome Verdoun 
et Hugonis Lascy’”’ (vide Historical MSS. 
Commission, Appendix to Fourth Report). 

Mr. Round contends that the identity of 


Josceline with Lesceline becomes almost a 
certainty when we remember that Lesceline 
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was the name of Bertram’s mother; but,| of Rathour’ and Le Nober, which he had 
whilst it was a common practice in those | with Lesceline his wife, of the fee of Nicholas 
days to name a daughter after her grand-| de Verdon.” But if Josceline predeceased 
mother, I have never come across a case| her father, how are we to get over the 
where a daughter has ‘been named after} statement of Lord Walter FitzGerald, sup- 
her great-grandmother. Apparently, how-| posing she was identical with Lesceline. 
ever, this also happened, otherwise we should | that Lesceline had a daughter Maud by the 
not find so careful, and so able, a writer as | Earl ? 
Mr. Round using it as confirmatory evidence If Josceline and Lesceline are one and the 
of the accuracy of his theory. same person, we can only assume that 

Now, if Lesceline is identical with Josce- | Nicholas her uncle purchased of the King 
line, daughter of Thomas de Verdon, who | the right of bestowal of his niece’s hand and 
married in 1194, she could only have been | property ; that she lived to grow up; was 
born at the earliest c. 1195, and conse-| given to Hugh de Laci in marriage with the 
quently was c. 17 only in 1212, when| marriage portion already referred to; and 
Hugh was c. 45. As Mr. Sr. Cram} that shedied c. 1212-16 at the age of 17 to 20. 
BADDELEY puts Hugh’s second marriage at | But is there any record of such a purchase 
t. 1212-16, it would follow that Lesceline | by Nicholas of the King ? 
must have been in her teens at the date Where two such learned writers as Lord 
of her marriage, and, perhaps, also at her| Walter FitzGerald and Mr. J. Horace 
own decease. Round hold opposite views, it is not for so 

As Thomas de Verdon died 1197, and | humble an individual as myself to hazard 
since his brother Nicholas was his heir, it 0 opinion as to whose version is correct, 
would seem as if Josceline must have died | but I venture to submit the following 
a child v.p., otherwise would she not have e| | tables, which may assist your readers to a 
inherited her father’s estates? Or was this | decision. 
marriage with Hugh another instance of The first is the hitherto accepted pedigree 
those child-marriages which we come across | of Lesceline as supported by Lord Walter 
as occurring in early days in order to secure | FitzGerald ; the second is carrying into effect 
the inheritance? for we know that Hugh| Mr. Round’s suggestion that Josceline may 
was in possession in 1226 of ‘the Castles | be identical with Lesceline. 





Bertram de Verdon=c. 1140 Rose (2nd wife). 
+ 1192. 1215. 


Thomas de=1194 Eustachia=-Richard de Nicholas= Lesceline=c. 1198 Hugh=c. 1212-16=c. 1243, 


Verdon, d. of Gilbert Camvill, de | de de Laci, Earl Emeline, — 
Ist Basset, 2nd Verdon. |  Verdon, of Ulster, . of de 
husband. who + 1205. husband. +1230. | is wife, b. c. 1167. Walter Longe- 

197. | ce. 1170. ¢ 1242-3. de spee. 
fr c. 1212. Riddles- | Slain 1260- 
$.p. | ford, 
b. ¢. 1198, 
liv. 127 
2nd Me | | 
| to Hugh. | 
} 





Idonea de=-c.1225 William Rose de=Theobald le Maud Emeline = Maurice = de=Roger la 








Camvill. | de Longespee, Verdon. | Butiller. de Laci, de Fitz- Longe- | Zouche. 
2nd Earlof — + 1247. + 1230. m. twice, Longe- — spee. + 1285. 
egg b. c. 1199-1212. _ spee, 3rd 
b. c. 121 + 1303. liv. 1306. | Baron of 

Slain 125¢ i Offaly. 
vay brother | + 1286. 
| to Stephen | 
on right.) 
a x pe ee pa 
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Bertram de Verdon <c. 1140 Rose, 2nd wife. 
+ 1192. 1215. 





height Sager s | 
Thomas de Verdon,==1194 Eustachia, d. of = Richard de Camvill, Nicholas de Verdon= 


who fF 1205. 2nd husband. 





Ist oe | Gilbert Basset, liv. time Henry IIL, t 12 
1197. 





: 
-Josceline==Hugh de Laci=c. 1212-16 Emeline=c. 1243 Stephen 








| | 
Idonea de==c. 1225. Rose de==Theohald 








alias | Karl of d. cf Walter de {| deLongespee. Camvill. { William Verdon. le 
Lesceline |; — Ulster, Riddlesford, Slain 1260. | _ de ¢ 1247. | Butiller. 
e |b. c. 1167. b. c. 1198, (Brother to | Longe- + 1230. 
Verdon, | } 1242-3. liv. 1276. William, | spee, 
b. c. 1195. | 2nd wife of Hugh. | 2nd Earl of | 2nd_ Earl 
+ ¢. 1212- Salisbury.) | of Salis- 
1216. 2nd husband. | bury, 
Ist wife. | | b.c. 1212. 
| Slain 
| | 1950, 
| phe haa! f a ul 2 | 
Maud de Laci, Emelinade=Maurice Ela de=Rogerla Ela de=Sir James, John, who-Margaret, 
married Longespee, | _Fitz- Longe- | Zouche. _Longe- ord assumed d. of 
twice. liv. 1306. | Gerald, spee. | t 1285. spee. | Audley, his Gilbert 
b. ¢c. 1210-12. 3rd b.c. 1220. mother’s | de Laci, — 
1303. Baron of ft 1271. surname | nephew of 
Offaly. of De ugh, - 
| t 1286. Verdon. Far! of 
| t 1308. Ulster. 
aA N 


We now come to the question of the issue 
of Hugh de Laci, Earl of Ulster. By Lesce- 
line de Verdon, according to Lord Walter, 
he had a daughter Maud or Matilda (to whose 
second marriage I will refer presently), of 
whom, however, your correspondent makes 
no mention. As regards issue by his 


second wife, Lord Walter writes that “it is | 
not known if Emeline de Riddlesford, his | 


{Hugh’s] second wife, had any issue,” yet 
we find Mr. St. Cirark BADDELEY assuming 


her, in his table, to have been the mother of | 
| that he does ‘‘ not know upon what authority 


Hugh’s other children on the ground that 
they bore distinctive De .Laci Christian 
names, and must therefore have been legiti- 
mate. I admit that the children men- 
tioned bore, as stated, De Laci family 
Christian names ; but, with all due deference 
to your correspondent, I can hardly agree 
that that fact alone is sufficient proof of 
their legitimacy, for Hugh could, had he 
so pleased, have given these particular names 
equally well to his natural children. Though 
Sweetman (i. 1372) states that Walter and 
Roger were alive in 1226, their ages are not 
given, and Hugh had, in 1225, already 
deserted his wife for a mistress. I echo 
your correspondent’s remark that *‘ the dates 
of the births of Hugh’s children are much 
needed,” although I cannot but think that, 
had they been Emeline’s issue, the fact 


would have been known to Lord Walter 
FitzGerald. 

It is only since the receipt of Lord Walter’s 
pedigree of De Riddlesford that I have 


| become aware of the fact that Emeline had, 


by her second husband, Stephen de Longe- 
spee, two daughters, instead of one as stated 
by me. 

I have stated above that I would refer 
presently to Maud de Laci’s second mar- 
riage. 

With reference to this, Lord Walter writes 


the Peerages state that Maud, or Matilda, 


'de Laci married, as second husband, Walter 


de Burgh.”” To my mind the added state- 


‘ment in the pedigree that Walter’s widow 


was Evelina—according to Banks’s ‘ Baro- 
nies in Fee,’ ii. 78, she was granddaughter, 
not daughter, of John FitzGeoffrey, Jus- 
ticiar of Ireland in 1245—would seem—as 
Maud did not die until 1303, whilst Walter 
de Burgh died in 1271—to imply one of two 
things: either that Walter de Burgh never 
married Maud, or Matilda, de Laci (though, 
if he did not, how came he to be styled Earl 
of Ulster in 1264 ?), or that the marriage was 
dissolved, and Walter married Evelina, or 
Aveline, third daughter of John FitzJohn 
FitzGeoffrey, who died in 42 Henry III. 


' (1257). 





, 
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I venture to think that. with Lord Walter’s 
“De Riddlesford ’’ pedigree, the problem 
of the identity of Emeline de Reddesford is 
solved, but I am afraid the parentage of 
Lesceline, the first wife of Hugh de Laci, still 
requires elucidation, as positive proof is at 
present lacking. 

Francis H. REtTon. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


P.S.—The above had already left my 
hands when Mr. Sr. CLAIR BADDELEY’S 
second communication appeared in your 
columns. The suggestion he makes, and for 
which I beg to thank him, is of so important a 
character that I have endeavoured to obtain 
such additional evidence as I could in sup- 
port of it, or, in the alternative, in favour 
of the statement I submitted that Bertram 
de Verdon was married, secondly, in c. 1140. 

Unfortunately, I find that I have mislaid 
my note giving the reference for the date 
quoted for this marriage, but as Langford, 
in his ‘ Staffordshire Past and Present,’ i. 300, 
stated that Maud de Ferrers, Bertram’s 
first wife, died ‘‘ s.p. 1139,’’ I saw no reason 
to doubt the correctness of the date of the 
second marriage. 

According, however, to ‘Sketches of the 
Earlier Verduns’ in Lynam’s ‘The Abbey 
of St. Mary, Croxden, Staffordshire,’ as will 
be seen from the following extracts, neither 
of the above dates would appear to be 
reliable :— 

‘** Bertram II. was of age, and but little 
more, in 1159” (p. vi); ‘“‘ Maud, born more 
or less about 1140, who was the first wife of 
Bertram II. de Verdon” (p. ix), married 
“before 1166” (p. xi), and was dead with- 
out issue ante 1179, because 
“‘in the Cottonian Charter Bertram especially 
names Rohais as then his wife. By the Chronicle 
it seems the date of this Charter was 1179; 
perhaps it was as late as 1180; we may take it 
therefore that Bertram had married Rohais in 
or by 1179....he does not say he had any son.... 
If that was a fact, then Maud was dead without 
issue, and by Rohesia as yet he has no issue 
manifestly.”’—P. x. 

Tabulated, the position is as follows :— 
Maud, dau. of=Bertram II.==Rohais, b. c. 1165 





Robert Ferrers, de Verdon, [see below]; 
second b. c. 1138, = in or by 1179; 
Earl of Derby, +1192. + 1215, 
b. c. 1140; | no older, actually, 
= before 1166 ; | than c. 50.” 
t s.p. before [Mr. Sr. C. B. at 
1179. p. 254]. 
Ist wife. 2nd wife. 
prs 


It will thus be seen that your correspon- 
dent’s suggestion is as near accurate as 
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no matter regarding the dates of Bertram’s 
birth and second marriage. 

In my above remarks I have referred to 
two matters upon which some light is 
thrown by Lynam in his before-mentioned 
work, namely, (1) regarding the identity 
of Lesceline de Verdon, Countess of Ulster ; 
and (2) respecting the date at which Nicholas 
de Verdon acquired, and from whom, the 
Irish estates, some of which formed a por- 
tion of Lesceline’s dowry. 

As regards the first our author says :— 

“ By the dates it might appear that she 
{Lesceline, Countess of Ulster] was more pro- 
bably the sister of this Thomas [who, he states 
at p. x, ‘“‘ was born about 1180, and in any case 
but very little before, and very little after ”’], 
and daughter accordingly of Bertram II.’’— 
(p. xvi.) 

And he adds that : 

‘* Eustacia was doubtfully old enough to have 
any issue at the death of Thomas in 1199.”’—Ib. 
He concludes :— 

“It is not unlikely that she [Lesceline] was in 
fact daughter of Bertram II., for she held two 
castles of the fee of Nicholas in Ireland of her 
maritagium.’’—Pat. 10 Hen. III. m. 3, m. 5, and 
5 dors.; ‘Cal. Doc. Ireland,’ i, 1371—2—3-4, 1386. 
Ib. 


With reference to the second matter 
Lynam writes :— 

‘* Nicholas was still a minor till about 1203. 
Dugdale’s narrative states that in 6 John he 
fined 100/. [m.],a courser, and a palfrey for livery 
of the lands in Ireland ‘ whereof his father died 
seized.” ” 

He proceeds :— 

‘He [Nicholas] must presumably have been 
of age by 21 Aug., 1203, when to him is committed 
custody of the bridge of Drogheda as Bertram his 
father held it [Liberate 5 John, m. 9], and it is 
likely his fine was agreed at about the same time. 
The fine, however, is inter alia ‘for having his 
lands in Ireland whereof Bertram his father was 
seized in his demesne as of fee at his death 
[‘Cal. Doc. Ireland,’ i. 251]. This is clear on the 
point that there at least Nicholas succeeded his 
father, not his brother Thomas.’’—Jb. 

From this it would appear, as the castles 
of Rathour and Le Nober formed part of 
the estates of Bertram in Ireland, and were 
only acquired by Nicholas in 1203, that 
Lesceline’s marriage to Hugh de Lacy would 
be more correctly assigned to c. 1203 than 
to 1192, as suggested by your correspondent. 





Cuar_es Lamp’s “ Mrs. S—” (11 8. viii. 
262, 318).—The ‘ position”? of Dr. Spinks 
in “ the legal world” was that of an advo- 
eate of Doctors’ Commons, not a member 
of the Temple; and when the Probate and 
Divorce Court was established in 1858 at 
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Westminster Hall, he soon obtained a large 
practice in it; so much so, that when he 
became a Q.C. the junior Bar had reason to 
be grateful for his promotion. I knew him 
well, and during the years that I was in 
practice in that Court I was often ‘ with 
him ” as his junior. I cannot say whether 
Serjeant Spinks was in any way related to 
him. Neither the Serjeant nor the Doctor 
}ias been accorded a niche in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Wan. E. BRowninec. 


FIRE AND New-Brera (11 S. viii. 325).— 
. The following may interest W. H.-A. 

When in charge of the first Atlantic 
cable station in Newfoundland, 1858. we 
cathered wild raspberries on certain spots 
along the track of the telegraph land-lines, 
and only on the track where the earth had 
been disturbed. 

On making inquiries I was told that the 
wild raspberry made its appearance when 
the virgin soil was turned up, and also on 
the ground laid bare by forest fires. 

H. A. C. SAUNDERS. 


THE Roar oF Gwuns (ll &. viii. 269, 
310).—Apropos of the above subject. some 


of your readers may possibly welcome 
two more instances. if they have not 
already appeared in your columns. On 


22 May, 1794, the firing of the heavy guns 
at the Battle of Tournay in the Austrian 
Netherlands was said to have been heard in 
East Kent. And, more remarkable still. 
the heavy firing in one of the Napoleonic 
engagements in the English Channel was 
heard at Penn in Buckinghamshire. This 
latter story is, I think, mentioned in some 
history I read of the orphanage established 
in that village by Burke for the children of 
the French émigrés, but I cannot lay my 
hand on the exact reference. Penn, one 
ought to add, stands unusually high 
Bravstow. 


THe Pitcrm FATHERS: JOHN ALDEN 
(11 8S. viii. 306).—The term “ Pilgrim 
Fathers’ is used only of those 41 men 
who, with their families (amounting in 
all to 101 persons), landed in Cape Cod 
Harbour in December, 1620, and_ there 
founded the Colony of New Plymouth; 
and of these, and these alone, I believe, of all 
the Puritan settlers in New England, it is 
true to say that they did not persecute in 
the name of religion. The Massachusetts 
Bay settlers and their colony were of later 
date, and did not amalgamate with those of 
New Plymouth until 1692. John Alden the 
first was one of the Fathers, and I need 





hardly say that the fact that his son (if 
Capt. John Alden of Boston was, as we 
may suppose, his son) was persecuted does 
not make him a persecutor. It is a startling 
fact that twenty-one—more than _ half— 
of these Fathers died within less than four 
months of their landing. (See Prince’s 
‘New England Chronology’ in vol. ii. of 
Arber’s ‘ English Garner,’ p. 412.) 
C. C. B. 


Mount’ Krapak (11 S. viii. 329).—By the 
date given in one of the extracts Voltaire: 
had already settled down permanently at 
Ferney in France, where he spent the last 
twenty years of his life. The place is close 
to the Swiss frontier, and can be reached by 
electric train from Geneva in about half an 
hour. The Krapacks are in reality the 
Carpathian Mountains between Hungary 
and Austrian Poland; but if a Mount 
Krapak exists anywhere else, it must be 
sought for at Ferney, or Ferney-Voltaire, as 
it is now officially called in honour of the 
“patriarch of Ferney,”’ who has practically 
founded the village. The chateau he for- 
merly occupied is about half a mile from 
the tram terminus. L. L. K. 


‘FupGE IN IRELAND’ (11 S. viii. 329).— 
This clever brochure was written (in a single: 
night, it was said) by my mother’s brother, 
Andrew Meredith Graham, bockseller, of 
College Green, in collaboration with Pat 
Fitzpatrick, a shining light of the Irish Bar 
at that time. As the reading public took 
it for the work of “Thomas Brown the 
Younger ” (though it was noticeably inferior 
in style), the sale at first was rapid; but 
Fitzpatrick, in a fit of irrepressible vanity, 
soon divulged the names of the authors, 
and, as might have been expected, very few 
more copies of the book were asked for. 

Andrew and his chum were somewhat 
noted wits in Dublin middle-class society. 
Squibs from their pens appeared from time: 
to time in the papers. My uncle died 
young—the result, it was said, of fast living. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lance. 


StatuE or Witiram III., Hocurton.. 
LANCASHIRE (11 S. viii. 328).—This statue.. 
which is of lead, is described and figured in. 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver's ‘ English Leadwork ° 
(1909), p. 149. Mr. Weaver attributes it 
to “some competent artist of the calibre: 
of Rysbrack or Roubiliac,” but adds: 
‘“‘ There is a directness and simplicity about 
this work which perhaps suggests it was 
done by an Englishman_rathergthan by a 
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foreigner.’ The statue was originally at 
Walton Hall, another Lancashire seat of the 
De Hoghton family, and was removed to 
Hoghton Tower about or shortly after 
1834, in which year Walton Hal!l was ai 
<lown. F. H. 


THROWING A Hat into A Howse (11 S. viii. 
288, 336).—Mr. TuHos. RATCLIFFE’s expla- 
nation of this custom does not agree with 
what I have been led to believe regarding it. 
In the middle of the last century the custom 
was not uncommon in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire. I have always understood that when 
aman arrived at his home-—particularly on 
pay-day—under the influence of drink, and 
with little, if any, money, he threw his hat 
in first as a means of ascertaining whether it 
was safe for him to follow. G. Tek. 

Liverpool. 


‘“ Esquire ” BY CHARTER (11 8. vii. 287). 
—TI regret that I am not able to answer this 
«question, but I suggest that a reply card 
sent round to the Royal Societies will 
settle it. I perfectly recollect at one of the 
exhibitions of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers seeing a notice that the King had 
authorized or directed (I forget the exact 
word) that the members should be entitled 
to the use of “ Esquire.” I have searched 
the file of Catalogues of this Society at the 
Art Library, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
but was unable to find any copy of this 
‘authority. 

There was an article on ‘ Esquire and 
Gentleman’ in The Law Times, 9 Nov., 
4907, p. 26. Rawpu ‘THOMAS. 


ALMSHOUSES NEAR THE STRAND (Il S. 
vii. 130, 236, 315, 417; viii. 333).—The 
ddentification ‘“‘ near the Strand” was pos- 
sibly intended to be very wide in its applica- 
tion. If it is stretched sufficiently, it can 
be made to refer to Stafford’s Almshouses, 
‘Gray’s Inn Road, or Edwards’s Almshouses, 
Christ Church, Lambeth. These were of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries re- 
spectively. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Mr. Vallance was a former Chaplain to 
the Ironmongers’ Company, but the Com- 
pany have no connexion with the almshouses 
above named. E. H. NicHott. 


CATHEDRAL BEL STOLEN (11 S. viii. 27, 
290).—The interesting communication of 
Mr. Minaxata brought to my mind the 
fact that we have in Leeds two stolen 
Japanese lamps. These beautiful objects 
are now in the grounds of Kirkstall Grange 
—late home of the Beckett family—now 





enlarged and converted into the new Train- 
ing College. The lamps bear inscriptions, 
and some time ago these were deciphered 
by a well-known Japanese gentleman who 
happened to be paying a visit to the city. 
To his surprise, he discovered that some 
200 years ago, during a period of temporary 
unrest, they had been stolen from a royal 
tomb in Japan. How they found a resting- 
place in Leeds is a mystery. I believe an 
effort was made to trace the history of these 
highly interesting examples of Japanese art, 
but without result. 

A businesslike member of the Leeds 
Education Committee is reported to have 
said: ‘‘ We shall be delighted to restore 
them to the Japanese Government if they 
will be so kind in return as to stock our 
College library for us.” That most generous 
offer is still open, for on my last visit to the 
College I found the ancient lamps still in 
position; also, I was amused to find a 
sag pot without books. JOHN W. Scorr, 

eeds. 


CoLontaL Governors (1! §. viii. 329).— 
A number of eighteenth-century dispatches 
addressed to early Australian Governors by 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Sydney, and 
other Ministers in charge of the colonies. 
may be seen in the early volumes of the 
‘ Historical Records of New South Wales.’ 
They are couched in very stiff, frigid, and 
formal phraseology. The complimentary 
expression “‘ Your Excellency” or ‘“ Your 
Honour ” never occurs. Itis always ‘“ you” 
and ‘ your,” with the small y. But in other 
correspondence and documents of the period 
there are incidental references to ‘“ His 
Excellency the Governor.” This would 
seem to suggest that this styie or title was 
in colloquial use, but not officially sanc- 
tioned by the Home authorities. The 
point raised needs some research among 
the archives of the Colonial Office. I faney 
it will be found that it was not until the rise 
of the self-governing colonies, and the evolu- 
tion of a socially superior type of Governor, 
that ‘‘ Your Excellency” came to be 
officially recognized in Downing Street. 

J. F. Hocan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


KXnIGHT’S CAP WORN UNDERNEATH HELI.- 
MET (11 S. viii. 329)—Early in the thir- 
teenth century a knight wore on the head 
a thick woollen “ coif ” to protect the skin, 
and over that an iron “ pot-de-fer ”’ to take 
the drag of the ‘“‘ hood” of the hauberk of 
chain-mail that was drawn over the head. 
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At the time of actual battle he put on, in 
addition, his “‘ pot-helm,.” or heaume. 

Besides MSS. there are, belonging to the 
first half of the thirteenth century, a number 
of effigies showing the shape of the “ pot- 
de-fer,” and at least four others with the 
head and face covered by the “ heaume.” 

Ipa M. Rorer. 

Bristol. 

In the Middle Ages the close-fitting cap 
worn underneath the helmet of a knight 
when engaged in actual combat was termed 
a ‘basinet”’ or ‘ bacinet,”” and was com- 
posed of steel. Este OLIVER. 


CarRNwATH HovseE (11 S. viii. 327).— 
Mr. J. ARDAGH’s note on the coming demoli- 
tion of Carnwath House (Lonsdale House) 
is of decided interest. Mr. Féret in his 
‘History of Fulham’ gives a number of 
details. What is more interesting than the 
episode in the life of Gladstone is the fact 
that Lintot the second, whose firm published 
Pope’s works, owned the lease of the original 
house. The Countess of Lonsdale, daughter 
of John, Earl of Bute, and widow of the first 
Earl of Lonsdale, died there in 1824. Sir 
John Shelley lived there from 1842, and died 
there on 28 March, 1852. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


History or Co. Down (11 S. viii. 310).— 
- ‘he only work on this subject that I know of 
‘The Antient and Present State of the 
C pth of Down, containing a Chorographical 
Description, with Natural and Civil History 
of the same, &c., and a Correct Map,’ 1744. 
Possibly there may be some information of 
the period mentioned in ‘ Hamilton MSS., 
containing some Account of the Settlement 
of the....Co. Down,’ &c., edited by T. IX 
Lowry (Belfast, 1867). 
W. Roserts Crow. 


Masor ApAm wil! find information in 
‘History of Down,’ by Knox, 1875; ‘ His- 
tory of Down,’ by Phillips, 1874; ‘ Down 
and Connor’ (O’Laverty), Dublin, 1875; 
‘Down, Connor, and Dromore’ (Bishop 
Reeves), Dublin. 1847; also embodied in 
‘History of Ulster’ (Macknight), 1896 ; 
‘History of Ulster’ (Doyle), 1854; and 


‘Plantation of Ulster’ (Hill). 
WitntaM MacArRTaur. 


WHICHCOTE IN, WILTs (11 S. viii. 209, 254, 
316).—On looking at the Map of Wiltshire 
in Pigot & Co.’s ‘ British Atlas’ I accidentally 


discovered Whichbury on a part of Wilts! 
No mention | 


poking itself into Hampshire. 





of this name is in Leonard’s ‘ Gazetteer of 
England and Wales,’ but it is in Spelman’s. 
‘Villare Anglicum.’ 

I take it that “ bury ” and “ cote * might 
be interchanged, and that Whichbury, Wilts, 
Cawden Hundred. would be the place 
inquired for, although possibly in the docu- 
ment in which the name occurred the termi- 
nation ‘‘ cote’ might have been used. 

In Lewis's ‘Topographical Dictionary ’ 
the place is fully described under the name 
of Whitsbury or Whitchbury, and although 
small, it seems to have been of some import- 
ance. In Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer of the 
British Isles’ (1893) it is ‘‘ Whitsbury, 
34 miles N.W. of Fordingbridge.”’ 

W. J. GADSDEN. 

17, Mannock Road, Wood Green. 


ENGuIsH REGIMENTS IN CANADA, 1837 
(11 8. viii. 331).—The most easily available 
list of Regimental Histories is, I think, to 
be found in ‘The Subject Index of the 
London Library,’ pp. 927-8. Messrs. Hugh 
Rees, Ltd.. military booksellers, 5, Regent 
Street, S.W., might also be able to supply a 
list of books in print. Wma. H. PEEt. 


Rosin Hoop Romancss (11 S. viii. 208. 
297, 313)—I thank Mr. McGovern for 
directing my attention to his list of Robin 
Hood works at 9 8. viii. 263, and also for his 
new list ; but it does not appear to me that 
he has any real ‘* Robin Hood Romances ”’ 
which I do not possess. For, as I said, I do 
not require any more books which are only 
the ballads turned into prose; and such, f 
believe, is ‘Stories of Robin Hood,’ by 
H. E. Marshall. There are at least two 
other works which I believe to be of the 
same kind—by Heaton and Lucy F. Perkins. 
I have a copy of Hall's ‘ Forester’s Offering.’ 
but I did not include it in my list as it is 
not a romance. W.°A. Frost. 


“Gas” As A STREET-NAME (11 S. viii. 
290, 337, 356).—There is a Gas Street in 
Oxford, near the Gasworks, in Holy Trinity 
parish. They abut on the River Thames 
where it makes a curve to the south-west 
between Oseney and Folly Bridges. 

Joun R. Macrata. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


** MARRIAGE’ AS SURNAME (11 S. viii. 
287, 336).—Between 1880 and 1887 I was 
in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, and 
in that town there were many bearing that 
surname. <A considerable number of them 
were Friends, or Quakers. M.A. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Ulster Folk-Lore. By Elizabeth Andrews. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

THis useful little book has something to say of 
human beings who practise shape-shifting, and 
of giants; but it is chiefly devoted to a descrip- 
tion of fairies as they are known in the North of 
Ireland. These diminutive people are certainly 
not nature-spirits. They have no kinship with 
the light-elves of the heathen Norsemen. They 
house in caverns, or in artificial underground 
“coves” built of rough stones without mortar, 
and roofed with large flat slabs. For many 
reasons it is to be concluded that, “Sin traditions 
of fairies, Danes [far more ancient than the 
medieval sea-rovers], and Pechts, the memory is 
preserved of an early race or races of short 
stature, but of considerable strength, who built 
underground dwellings, and had some skill in 
music and in other arts.’ They appear to have 
been spread over the greater part of Europe, 
and to have finally been ‘driven southward 
to the mountains of Switzerland, westward 
towerds the Atlantic, and northward to Lapland, 
wheve their descendants may still be found.” 
It is to be noted that throughout Europe the 
customs attributed to undersized beings who 
live beneath the ground in caves, raths, or hollowed 
mounds are much the same. The elf-queen of 
Denmark wooing a handsome young knight on 
her grassy hillock closely resembles her Irish 
cousins. The little earth-folk of Germany, like 
the fairies near Somersby, in Lincolnshire, and 
their kindred in Ireland, bake cakes, and bestow 
some of them on kindly and helpful human beings. 
The legend of the woman who was induced to 
attend on the wife of a fairy-man at the birth of 
her child is very widely known (a variant has 
been gleaned in Palestine), but one Ulster version 
has details which make it of special importance. 
Several stories of the household, or farm, goblin 
are also widely current. The domestic sprite of 
the North who cried ‘“‘ Ay, we’re flittin’,”’ is to 
be heard of in Southern Italy and Spain. At the 
present date well-made dwarfs are not uncommon 
in Spain. In Wiirttemberg such reversions to an 
ancient type are said to be sharp of wit and mirth- 
ful, but vain, and given to spiteful tricks if 
offended, a character they share with Congo 
pygmies and with the fairy-folk of tradition. An 
amusing point about the Donegal fairies of to-day 
is the readiness with which they adapt them- 
selves to modern conditions. “‘ At Finntown 
they did not interfere with the railway, as they 
sometimes enjoyed a ride on the train.” Pro- 
bably, in a few years we shall learn that they 
make use of aeroplanes. 


THE most important thing in this month’s 
Cornhill, Magazine is the unfinished draft of a 
poem by Browning, here published for the first 
time. The MS. is now in the British Museum. 
It was catalogued for the sale of the Browning 
MSS. last May as an “ Auto. Draft of a Poem.... 
apparently intended for ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,’ ”’ 
but it is as a matter of fact a soliloquy spoken by 
Aschylus just before his death. It is impossible 
to read a poem of Browning’s without deep 
interest, and impossible but that out of so many 
lines some should be memorable, even strikingly 





beautiful; yet, if the matter rather than the form 
is considered, it is not difficult to understand 
why this poem came to be abandoned. It is of 
the nature of an exercise. ‘ A Saxon Diplomatist 
of the Thirties,’ by Mr. A. F. Schuster, and 
‘Schools and Schoolmasters,’ by Mr. C. L. Graves, 
are the two papers we should put first. The 
former is drawn from the private papers of 
Baron de Gersdorff, the Saxon Minister in London 
during the reign of William IV., and for a few 
years of that of Queen Victoria. It is full of 
vivid, curious pictures of the persons and life of 
the time—of which we may mention the contrast 
between the magnificence displayed and the enter- 
tainments given by the foreign embassies at the 
Queen’s Coronation, and the parsimonious conduct 
of affairs by the English Court. Not even a 
banquet was given to the envoys after the Corona- 
tion; an equerry on horseback in the courtyard 
of Buckingham Palace called out to the foreign 
carriages as they drove up returning from the 
Abbey, ‘“‘ Now you may all go home!” We 
do not quite perceive why Mr. Schuster should 
find it “refreshing” to read of William IV.’s 
* old-fashioned hatred of the French”; but 
“refreshing ”’ is just now rather a hard-worked 
word. The public school whose ways some 
thirty years ago Mr. Graves recalls is Marl- 
borough. Dr. Stephen Paget’s paper on ‘ Lister,’ 
if slight, is pleasantly and sympathetically written ; 
and two other papers worth reading are General 
Wilson’s ‘ The Son of Waterloo’ and Mr. Shelland 
Bradley’s ‘Concerning Tigers. E. Hallam 
Moorhouse’s ‘ New Letters from Admiral Colling- 
wood’ gives extracts from letters addressed by 
Collingwood to Dr. Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk 
and his wife, which have been deposited in the 
Public Library of Newcastle. These add little 
to what is already known of the great admiral, 
but they confirm that memory of capacity, 
devotion to his country, fortitude, and tender- 
ness towards his family, which Collingwood has 
left in history. 


The Fortnightly Review for November is rather 
remarkable for vigorous political articles on the 
burning topics of the hour than for literary studies. 
‘The Archduke Franz Ferdinand’s Diary,’ by 
Miss Edith Sellers, is a welcome study of a per- 
sonality whom it certainly behoves pe Se have 
the least interest in international affairs to get 
to understand as truly as they may. Mr. Edwin 
Emerson’s paper on ‘ Victoriano Huerta’ is 
another account of a prominent personality, the 
true significance of whose appearance needs for 
the English public some detailed explanation. 
Huerta, be it remembered, boasts that he is a 
pure-blooded Aztec. One of the most interesting 
papers here, despite its disjointedness, is Mr. 
Victor du Bled’s ‘ The Diplomatic Spirit in France 
and Elsewhere.’ Mr. T. H.S. Escott has a paper 
on John Forster— A Literary Cham and _ his 
Court ’—a rambling performance, in which nothing 
stands out clearly. M. Luigi Villari’s ‘ Italy a 
Year after the Libyan War’ goes to show how 
happily Italy has disappointed those prophets 
who thought the war an enterprise beyond her 
resources, whether in wealth or in national 
discipline. She has met the charges of the cam- 
paign without external aid, and is proceeding 
with a prudent slowness to the development of 
her newly acquired territory. Mr. H. M. Wal- 
brook’s ‘ Irish Dramatists and their Countrymen’ 
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is unsatisfactory, consisting as it does merely of 
assertions and examples from plays. His thesis 
thatf’ unabashed statement of hideous evil is 
in itself a sign of strength and health needs 
some drawing out and discussion in order to be 
made convincing. George Paston’s ‘ Apostle of 
Melodrama’ is Fitzball, and the account given 
of the strange, to us the almost incredible, career 
£ the writer of ‘ Thirty-Five Years of a Dramatic 
Author’s Life’ is well done. Miss E. Vaughan’s 


‘The Early Days of Elizabeth Blackwell’ is, | 


again, an article worth noting. 


The Nineteenth Century for November has an 
article, at once — and _ hortatory, on 
‘Paris this Autumn’ from the pen of Sir Harry 
Johnston. He points out many details in the 
management of life in Paris that are in need of 
reform, but his principal plea is for better and 
quicker communication between Paris and the 
South of England. Dr.Georges Chatterton- Hill, who 
has already manifested his interest in the revival 
of Catholicism in France, contributes a study of 
M. Charles Péguy’s work—little known among our- 
selves—which has been an instrument in that re- 
vival in so far as literature is concerned. The 
evidence he brings forward in support of his claims 
for M. Péguy, and the examples he furnishes, are 
curiously unequal in value, illustrating, though 
not in every case intentionally, the weaker as fully 
as the stronger side of the revival. Mr. E. Smith- 
son on ‘Ben Jonson’s Pious Fraud’ is more clever 
and less dull than the Baconian controversialist 
often manages to show himself. The rest of the 
papers are of social or political interest. We have 
a welcome account—because sober and impartial— 
of the working of Woman Suffrage in the countries 
where it has been established, by Bishop Frod- 
sham, and a suggestion from Mr. 8. M. Mitra for 
the settlement in England of the vexed ques- 
tion of ‘‘ votes for women”—one which, however 
we fear, is likely to commend itself to few practical 
persons of either party in the controversy. Mr. R. 

leming Johnston’s paper on ‘The Religious 
Future of China’ should meet with attention ; and 
there are good articles on ‘Ulster’ (Prof. J. 
Morgan) and the Insurance Act (the Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson), Lord Ailesbury, Mr. Robertson-Scott 
and Mr. Mallock have papers on ‘The Rural 
Problem, 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Messrs. HEFFER of Cambridge, in their Cata- 
logue 104, describe nearly 3,500 items in the way 
of books on Mathematical, Physical, and Natural 
Science. Many of these are old works of con- 
siderable antiquarian interest, and there are also 
a number of good sets of periodicals. Thus 
there are a copy, in 5 vols., and having good MS. 
notes in the margins, of the only collected edition 
of Isaac Newton’s works, 1779-85, 91. 9s.; Joanne 
Zahn’s ‘ Specula Physico-Mathematico-Historica,’ 
Novimberge, 1696, 31. 3s.; Thomas Tusser’s 
‘Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,’ 
black-letter, 4to, 1638, 27. 10s.; Martius’s (C. Fr. 
P. de) ‘‘ Genera et species palmarum quas in 
itinere per Brasiliam annis 1817-1820... .collegit, 
descripsit et iconibus illustravit,” 3 vols. (with 
coloured plates), 351.; a copy of Sowerby’s 
‘English Botany,’ 1899, 151. 15s. ; Schreber’s 
: Die Siugethiere in Abbildungen nach der Natur 





mit Beschreibung,’ 1775-1847, 26l.; and a run of 
the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Zoologie,’ 
Leipzig, 155/. 

In his Catalogue No. 395 M. Martinus Nijhoff 
of La Haye has, among others, the following 
interesting items to offer: (German) a fourteen- 
years’ run from the first number of Simplicissimus 
(1896-1910), 225fr.; (French) ‘Collection des 
Chroniqueurs et Trouvéres belges,’ published by 
the Académie de Bruxelles, 1863-91, 250fr. ; 
‘La Sphére des deux mondes....composées en 


| francois, par Darinel, pasteur des Amadis.... 


sur les noces et mariage de....Don Philippe Roy 
d’Angleterre,’ Anvers, J. Richart, 1555, 250fr.; 
a complete collection up to 1910, in 90 volumes, of 
the publications of the Société des Anciens 
Textes, 400fr.; and (Spanish) a collection of 127 
original pieces (‘‘romances, chansons, relations, 
&c.”) in Castilian and Catalan, of the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, 125fr. 


Mr. CHas. J. SAwYER’s Catalogue No. 34 
contains a number of highly interesting items, 
from which we may cite the following examples ; 
‘Beaux and Belles of England,’ a collection of 
biographies and memoirs, reprinted, many of 
them from scarce editions, and abundantly illus- 
trated, 29 vols. (of which only 1,000 copies were 
issued), Grolier Society, n.d., 121. 15s.; a copy 
of Dr. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
(1898-1905), Sl. 8s.; a set of Maria Edgeworth’s 
Tales and Novels, 18 vols., 1832-3, 41. 17s. 6d.3; 
the ‘ Memoirs of Count Grammont,’ by Anthony 
Hamilton, 1811, 8/. 8s.; the Grolier Society's 
edition of Hazlitt’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 5/. 10s. ; 
a first edition of Scott’s ‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ 
containing ‘The Black Dwarf’ and ‘ Old Mor- 
tality,’ Edinburgh, 1816, 5/. 10s.; a first edition 
of Hogg’s ‘ Life of Shelley,’ 1858, 22. 15s.; a 
first edition of Wordsworth’s ‘ Waggoner.’ Brown- 
ing’s copy, with his initials on the title-page, 
1819, 62. 10s.; and a copy of Moxon’s edition 
mae’ Wordsworth’s * Works,’ in 7 vols., 
41. 7s. 6d. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Siasrien”"—-hatvar 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
—— ea the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the an contributors are requested to 
pe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to hood the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


CorRkIGENDUM.—Ante, Pp. 331, col. 2, 1. 4 from 
bottom, for Jekana read ‘* Tekana.” 

















